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THIS WEEK: 
Two Letters of Colley Cibber ... jel 
Glynne’s Churches of Cornwall .. ... ... 5 
Westminster Abbey Muniments 


| an anthology from it—gleanings of fifty 
| years; and two American psychologists have 
| written ‘“‘a stiff treatise on interpretations 
Baa en | Oe Ce illustrated by excerpts from 
ES AND QUERIES is published every | the front page of The Times. More than 

OPniday, at Hh Burleigh Street, London, | this, Mr. Henry Broadbent in ‘ Leviora’ 


W.C.2, (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- | (1924) has done a number of the ‘‘ Agonies ”’ 
scriptions £2 2s, a year. U.S.A. $10, inelud- | into Latin. 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 


cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, . LOUIS GILLET contributes to the Revue 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be des Deux Mondes an account of the cor- 


sent to the Manager, at the above address. respondence between Napoleon and Marie- 


ag | Louise which was purchased by the French 
Memorabilia. Government on Dec. 17, at Sotheby’s. The 
| ———- Archduke Renier, as we know, had secretly 
HE number of The Times for Jan. 1, in | preserved these letters—so secretly that even 
which the one hundred and fiftieth anni- | Frédéric Masson, who bitterly regretted 
versary of its first publication was commem- | them for his ‘ Napoleon et Marie-Louise,’ 
orated by a fine supplement, lavishly illus- believed them to be irretrievably lost, and 
trated, setting out detail of the history and had no suspicion of who had obtained and, as 
the production of the great newspaper from | it was supposed, destroyed them. It is from 
several points of view, must have given satis- | the hands of the Archduke Salvador, son of 
faction of a patriotic order to a crowd of | the Archduke Renier, that they have now 
British readers. Jupiter, The Thunderer— | come to the public. 
under what other literary disguises has it The first two bundles of notes (February 
been known ?—is so deeply interwoven with | to May, 1810) form a kind of prologue, from 
our national life that one realises it as some- | Which are got glimpses of the marriage and 
thing strange that news of Wolfe’s victory the honeymoon. The bride’s youth, the dif- 
at Quebec or of the Declaration of Independ- | ference of rank, and the hope of enjoying 
ence of the United States of America was | peaceful days at the height of glory, give 
first brought by some other, how inferior, a certain moving quality to Napoleon as we 
agency to the breakfast-tables and the intel- | here see him; the bride says nothing, yet 
ligences of British subjects. through the bridegroom’s letters one can tell 
The greater topics of the history would | something of her fears, of her wonder at his 
take us too far: we will confine ourselves to | kindness; and then of the breakdown of a 
the ““ Agony’ column. This column, as the | barrier between them, of the rise of a mutual 
writer upon it in the supplement says, con- | admiration. ; 
tains, ‘under the austere title of ‘Per- | The main correspondence, 109 letters, is 
sonal,’ ’’ advertisements wherein the adver- | Comprised between May, 1812, and March, 
tiser could let his fancy run without check | 1814—the months which, in the course of the 
by the Editor. No one, it seems, knows who | campaigns of Russia, Germany and France, 
first called it the ‘‘ agony ”’ column—express- | Saw _ the crumbling of the Empire. Napo- 
ing agonies of delight as well as grief. | leon’s are astonishing letters—scribbled on 
According to the ‘N.E.D.’ the name came | paper torn from note-books, almost illegible : 
from its use for distressful appeals to miss- | reports of battles, expressions of tenderness, 
ing relations. Our author emphasizes its | sent from all the places which the struggle 
human interest as the voice of the Average | has made famous tor ever. An astonishing 
Man; and notes that up to thirty years ago | thing is the presence of mind of one who 
there was a ‘‘ continuity of personality run- | is the leader in the midst of so great a 
ning through’? much of it; but now ‘‘ the | débacle. He watches over what goes on in 
heart-beat has departed from the ‘ Agony at the Tuileries ; he knows every detail of the 
quenched, in different ways, and often in | days of his little son; he gives his wife 
the way of benevolence by the advertisers. It | advice how to conduct herself towards the 
is to be recalled with pride that in the course | public, towards her ladies; he plans" the 
of the Great War, there was not once found | times, the attendance, the stages of her jour- 
occasion for authority to complain of the | ney when he summons her to meet him. 
cryptic correspondence of the column. Study And, much more than he ever did upon Jose- 
of the ‘‘ Agony ” is not yet a learned study, | Phine, one sees him relying on Marie-Louise 
but half-a-century ago Miss Alice Clay made | as his partner in politics. She is no mere 
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nominal regent in his absence; in 1813 she 
conducts the negotiations with Austria; she 
receives like a secretary the rough drafts of 
important letters; she is even sent to inspect 
the port at Cherbourg and put heart into 
Normandy. And during the last campaign 
he writes to her every day—letters written 
in feverish haste, often in the small hours 
of the morning, and pouring out to her 
everything. As disaster draws nearer, one 
finds no change in the writer; he remains 
the same—indomitable, and deeply devoted to 
her. But there comes a moment when the 
replies cease, and we are brought up short 
by that silence. On the tragedy of Napo- 
leon and the mystery of Marie-Louise the 
last word has after all not been said. 


(THE Shakespeare Association have done a 

notable service to English literature in 
publishing with the Oxford Press an Index 
to Sir Edmund Chambers’s two authorita- 
tive works, ‘The Elizabethan Stage’ and 
‘William Shakespeare: a Study of Facts and 
Problems.’ The two run into six volumes, 
and, on most topics, it is convenient when 
reading the one to know what is said in the 
other. To have the contents of the two in- 
dexed under one alphabet will mean great 
saving of time to many workers. The Index 
has been made by Miss Beatrice White, who 
has planned it upon the existing separate 
indexes, but with enlargement in some direc- 


tions and principally by the, decidedly use- | 


ful, inclusion of players’ names. In the 
main the work is restricted to the sixteenth 
century ; modern critics are not mentioned. 
So far as one can test an index without actual 


practical use of it, we have found this one | 


excellent. The articles under ‘Shakespeare’ 
and ‘ London’ naturally stand out as the 
most detailed, the best fitted to display the 
indexer’s skill, but there are many others: 
‘Philip Henslowe,’ for example, or ‘Players,’ 
or ‘Licences for Plays,’ which equally be- 
tray the practised hand. In her foreword, 
Miss White says the Index is intended as 
a guide to, rather than an epitome of, the 
works of Sir E. K. Chambers. It certainly 
opens up the width of range and the vast 
amount of detail which characterise those 
works. The volume is one guinea net. 


HE Bookseller for Dec. 28 mentions several 
things worth recording of 1934 and its 
Christmas in regard to books. During the 
year the number of books published was 
15,436. This is but fifty-eight fewer than the 
number published in 1930; but regarded as 
a next best record it is deceptive, for 1934 


| flummery. 


produced 1,111 more reprints than 1930. If 
it is enquired whence this increase in re- 
prints came, it would seem that it comes 
mainly from the development of ‘‘ twopenny 
libraries,’’ which requires large numbers of 
them cheap. The influence of the cheap lend- 
ing libraries is also apparent in the great 
increase in Fiction. Other classes of books, 
with some exception in Biography, show a 
slight reduction. 

Christmas has been prosperous. Book- 
tokens have been immensely popular, and one 
bookseller has noted that he has never before 
seen such a run on a limited number of titles. 
The four most popular books, according to 
this authority, were ‘In the Steps of the 


Master’; ‘This Little World’; ‘ Goodbye 
Mr. Chips’; and ‘The Village in a 
Valley.” This is curious, because a London 


bookseller has reported that his three best- 
sellers were Miss Helen Waddell’s ‘ Beasts 
and Saints’; “Miss Bennett Burleigh’s ‘ An 
Artist at the Zoo,’ and Miss Irwin’s ‘ The 
Proud Servant.’ In the extended list of the 
former bookseller, which gives titles down to 
a selection of those of which between fifty 
and a hundred copies were sold, only ‘A 
Proud Servant’ of the three best-sellers is 
included—and that in the lowest section, 
| which would perhaps seem to argue that 
| there exist areas of intensive interest for 
| such and such sorts of reading. 

A paper by Muriel Steel, secretary to the 
| Library Review, makes suggestions which 
cause us to wonder whether we are returning— 
| with much external difference, it is true— 
| to the days of Keepsakes. For the writer 
| has particularly in view the adornment of 





| occasional tables in drawing-rooms, and the 
provision of books to ‘‘dip into.’’ One of 
| her ideas is an oval book. Another is a book 
in which binding, paper and print are all in 
different shades of the same colour—pale and 
| deep blue, purple and green are what she 
mentions. Against this we see one or two 
objections, though agreeing that artists in 
the different crafts employed might, if cost 
were no difficulty, produce attractive things 
on these lines. We are a little afraid that 
chocolates and perfumery have so forestalled 
the use of pretty colours and ingeniously 
combined shades, that some association from 
them would hang about the pretty books. 
We do not agree with the dictum that black 
and white pages become tiresome; black on 
white alone seems to present reading-matter 
as worth reading; otherwise one has to resist 
an impression that what one is offered is 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


TWO LETTERS OF COLLEY 
CIBBER. 


(POLLEY Cibber’s autograph signature is 

to be found fairly frequently in manu- 
script collections owing to the rule laid down 
by him and his partners, Wilks and Booth, 
that all theatre bills should be signed by the 
three of them. On the other hand, holograph 
letters by Cibber are apparently quite rare, 
and the following two letters may be of some 
interest to students of the eighteenth-century 
theatre. The documents are reprinted with 
the kind permission of the owners, the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 


sr 

Thanks to Heaven, and You, I am,! in 
good health arriv’d at london. Though I 
observ’d my freinds thought me a little too 
hasty in the hazard of so long a Journey, 
in my weak Condition, yet, as it has hap- 
pen’d, it prov’d to be the best Physick, I 
could possibly have taken. I had no no 
sooner got to Kingsdown, than I began 
to breath new life, which every Hill wee 
climb’d but the more invigorated: I felt 
no fatigue, my Spirits and appetite en- 
ereas’d, to the last mile, till I danc’d into 
my [own]? Door. And for all these given 
over Joys reviv’d, 1 am indebted to D° 
Oliver. The lord Bless [him] and make 
half the People of Bath sick for his, and 
their own sakes; for if they are under his 
Care, they will bee but the better for it. 
If nothing happens to Cross my Inclina- 
tion, I propose to see Bath again, in the 
Winter Season, and then I hope I shall be 
able to give you better thanks, for the In- 
valuable Blessing of Health, which I have 
received from you; and doe my best, to 
make my proper Acknowledgements to M* 
Pearse, for his unmerited Care, and Civil- 
ity. Pray give him my Good Wishes for 
his Health, and make my Hearty service 
acceptable to him. S™' W™: Stanhope, & 
Mon": le Chevalier his Brother, are never 
out of my Thoughts: My Memory still 











1 The temperamental punctuation, spelling, 


and word repetitions are Colley Cibber’s. 


2 Square brackets indicate that Cibber wrote 
the word above the line, filling in an omission. 


| 
| 
| 





feeds upon the frequent Favours and acts 
of Friendship they did me at Bath. And 
may I fall into another Feavour, if ever 
L forget them. News I have little, but 
that the Committee are very much out of 
Humour, at the L4*, rejecting their Bill, 
And this day, in the House, they never 
mov’d a Question, that the [said] Rejec- 
tion was an Obstruction to [Justice], 
which lost by a great Majority. I am 
sr 


May ye 27th, 


Your most Oblig’d 
1742. 


& Humble Servt: 
Cibber. 

Sir 

As much as I hate writing, the Obliga- 
tions I have to D™: Oliver, would let me 
indulge it no longer: I thank you for the 
Good advice, in your last, and hope the 
immaterial part of me will be the better 
for it. 








I sent you, by the two days Coach, of 
Roberts a printed letter of mine to M* 
Pope: which you should receive, on Sat- 
urday y® 24th instant. I will not ask your 
Opinion, because if you like it, you will 
have no very good one of Him. But I 
hope you will find I have done him no in- 
justice: for I like his Poetry, tho’ that 
does not like Me. 

All my Family, that had the Happiness 
to see you at Bath, are particularly de- 
sirous of making you their Complements. 
As for my bodily self, it has not been in 
better health these many years: Yet Sr 
Antony does not care absolutely to part 
with me. I feel him still in my Thigh, 
and sometimes in both leggs, but not so 
as to be much troublesome: I am advised 
to to dabble a little, with the Tunbridge 
waters, and [shall] be there on Sunday 
next. When ever you have any commands 
for me, in town, a line to Berkly Square 


near Bruton Street will come safe to 
sr 


Friday Your most Obliged 
July ye 234: & humble Servt: 
1742. Cibber. 


These letters picture somewhat intimately 
the Colley Cibber suggested in the ‘ Apology,’ 
the Cibber of the pamphlets, a man too cheer- 
ful long to bear any person a grudge, not 
even Alexander Pope. 

I am at present at work on a life of Colley 
Cibber which will be based to a great extent 
on new manuscript material. I shall appre- 
ciate information concerning the whereabouts 
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of Cibberana hitherto unnoted. 


Howarp P. VINCENT. 
105 Noble Road, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 





NOTES ON JEWS IN XIll CENTURY 
ENGLAND. 
(See clxvii. pp. 255, 273). 
3. Lonpon JEws. 


HE detailed history of individual Jews in 

London, as this could be worked out 
from the printed Calendars, would form an 
interesting and illuminating volume. The 
following notes are offered with some apology 
for their roughness, but as affording some 
insight into the number of characters of 
whom traces remain. 

In 1243 the Close Rolls show us Aaron, son 
of Abraham, as the creditor of Matthew de 
la Mare, whose debt, however, is first taken 
over by Stephen Lungespee and then cancelled 
by the King; the amount being 50/. and the 
interest accruing. Aaron fares no_ better 
with the 25 marks which he has lent to 
Robert de Val. However, in 1246 we find 
that in consideration of the cancelling of the 
debt which Stephen Lungespee owed him, 
Aaron’s own debt of the same amount is par- 
doned. 

On the other hand, Benedict Crespin, a 
London Jew, is subject of instructions to the 
Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Carlisle 
and William de Cantilupe relieving him from 
pressure for payment of tallages or other 
money owing by him until such time as the 
King arrives in England. Henry III, it 
will be remembered, was then on his expedi- 


tion to Gascony, whence he returned later | 


in the year, and the expedition had been a 
very costly affair. However, before the year 
is over, the King has to intervene in a con- 
trary sense in the affairs of Benedict Cres- 
pin, who is pressing hard upon the sureties 


of Robert de Chilham for payment of a debt | 


of 1001. It is not quite clear whether it is 
the same Benedict Crespin whom we find re- 
quired to deliver up immediately any papers 
he may have relating to sums owed to him 
by Geoffrey Sturmy, whose debts to him are 
acquitted. 

Elias le Evesk, of London, is appointed, 
still in this same year 1243, controller of the 
rolls of the exchequer of the Jews, in suc- 
cession to Aaron of York, and the following 
interesting addition is appended to the order 
for his appointment : 
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Et mandatum est eisdem quod quociens idem 
Elyas intendere non possit ad sedendum ad 
scaccarium, Joceum filium Copini loco suo 
recipiant ad ea facienda ad idem Scaccarium 
que ad presbiteratum Judaeorum pertinent. 

Elias le Evesk, perhaps the same man, ap- 
pears in a writ to the Sheriff of Bucking- 
ham and in one to the Sheriff of Surrey as 
holding pledged to him the land in Srinton 
and in Oxted of John de Karun, which, res- 
pectively, the Sheriffs are ordered to extend. 

The Jews in London, no names being given, 
are threatened with seizure and incarcera- 
tion in the Tower if they refuse to make a 
satisfactory fine with John Mansel under the 
auspices of Robert Passelewe and Paulinus 
Peyvre. 

Other London Jews of whom we get a 
glimpse are one Isaac, whose daughter 
Deulecressa is joined with several Jews of 
Nottingham and one of Northampton as hold- 
ing in pledge the land of Silvester of Bing- 
ham, for which they are required (1246) to 
make a fine on reasonable terms; Deulecress, 
son of Aaron, to whom 6 marks were owing 
by John des Mares, and the debt was par- 
doned by the King; and Salomon le Evesk, 
to whom Geoffrey de Bello Campo owed 20 
marks, which were pardoned by the King 
with requirement to Salomon to deliver up 
all the papers pertaining to the debt. 

In 1249 we have note of an inquisition held 
by the mayor and sheriffs of London, in 
which a Jew name Leo le Bland appears as 
holding a house in Milk Street worth 5 marks 
a year. This house had been given by King 
John to his servant, Bernard de Rotomago, 
who sold it to Leo, by what warrant the jury 
did not discover. The King, therefore, could 
now give it as an escheat to whom he would. 

In 1250 we have mention of more Jews 
| named Crespin: Jacob, with two sons, Moses 

and Isaac, of whose lands and tenements 
| an extent was to be made to show whether 
they were worth five marks or more. The 
report of the extent brings another Jew to 
light, Abraham Cokeman, who had married 
Jacob’s daughter Culla, and was found to 
be holding three houses in ‘‘ Ismongere-lane”’ 
| belonging to his father-in-law. Jacob had 
besides four houses in the parish of St. 
| Michael, Wood Street, held by his son Isaac 
and found worth 40s. a year to let. There 

are two interesting points about this item 
| in the Calendar: it has at the foot of the 
| extent several lines of Hebrew, and in the 
writ on the subject to the mayor and sheriffs 
| of London, makes mention of a rabbi Jacob 
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under the designation episcopus. 

The Le Blund family of Jews might make 
a study by itself. Here we may mention 
that in 1268 the King, wishing to give a 
messuage between the church of St. Olave 
and the birth-place of St. Thomas—which 
had been held by a Jew, Leo, son of Preciosa 
—to the new monastery of St. Thomas there, 
sent a writ to the Constable of the Tower 
and the Sheriffs of London, to enquire 
whether it was in his hands. The inquisi- 
tion established the fact that the messuage 
had once belonged to Elias le Blund, who 
had fled, at the beginning of disturbances, 
with other Jews to the Tower, and had died 
there. ‘It is the custom of Jewry,” the 
inquisition continues, ‘‘ that the King can 
dispose of the chattel of a dead Jew unless 
the said Jew’s relatives have a fine made 
for them.’’ There was doubt, apparently, 
whether a fine had been made; but in any 
case there are two parcels within the mes- 
suage, of one of which Cok Hagyn, a Jew, 
is seized, and this would be at the King’s 
disposal. 

This point about the King’s right to pro- 
perty of deceased Jews comes up in 1277 
in the valuation of certain houses in the city 
of London which had belonged to Jacob, a 
Jew. The said houses were not in the King’s 
gift, because Jacob died out of his mind, 
and made his will according to the custom 


of the Jews, bequeathing the same to his | 


wife and his heirs, who had made a fine for 
them with the King. 
J. Eh RB. 





SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF CORNWALL. 
(See elxvii. 363, 400, 438). 

Sr. Cotums, Magor. 


A fine Church remarkable for its middle 
pointed work, which is so little known in 
Cornwall. 
and Chancel having Aisles, the Transepts 
short, the Tower at the W. end, and there 
are North and South porches. The South 
side of the Nave and South porch are em- 
battled, but not the North side. The interior 
is impressive, not obstructed by Galleries, 
and the Aisles wide. There is an arcade of 
3 bays in the Western portion including 
those opening to the Transepts—the arches 
M. Pd., and chamfered—the piers clustered 


Feb: 4, 1850. | 


The plan cruciform the Nave | 


|of 4 lights, and having moulded capitals. 
| There are also pointed arches between the 
| Transepts and the Aisles. In the 8. Tran- 
| sept is an early M. Pd. window of 4 lights 
| and geometrical tracery with 3 arches in the 
| head and the lights not foliated.“ There are 
| shafts to the rear Arch, which are singularly 
| fluted, having octagonal caps and bases. The 
| other windows of the aisles of the nave are 
| Third Pd. of 3 and 4 lights. There is no 
Clerestory. In the Nave are several ancient 
carved bench-ends, square-headed, exhibiting 
in their sculpture various tracery: the five 
| wounds, the crowned M, the Monogram, the 
emblems of the Passion. 

The roof of the Nave is coved and ribbed 
with fine bosses and a cornice of vine-leaves 
—the eastern part painted blue. The South 
aisle of the Chancel has a coved boarded roof 
with ribs. In the Transepts the roofs are 
very plain. There is no Chancel arch, but 
an ascent of 2 steps and a wide interval in 
the arcade. Between the Chancel and each 
side are two pointed arches on the S. which 
may be M. Pd. The piers clustered and 
varying—on the S. it is of 4 shafts not ex- 
actly like those of the Nave but more mas- 
sive & somewhat mutilated. On the N. the 
Arches and piers are Third Pd., the latter 
light with 4 shafts and octagonal caps. The 
EK. window is of the kind occasionally seen 
in Devon and Cornwall—late and poor, 5 
plain lights within a wide arch. 

The E. window of the S. aisle is similar, 
of 4 lights, the others in the Chancel aisles 
of 3. The E. window of the N. Aisle is 
Third Pd. of 5 lights, between 2 mutilated 
niches, of which part of the undergroining 
remains, with canopied figures of Saints. In 

this arch is a piscina with ogee arch and 
| horizontal cornice of small battlement—the 
| drain in an octagonal shaft against the wall. 

The roof of the Chancel has open ribs. The 
| Ribs foliated. The windows in the N. Chan- 


| cel Aisle have fine head corbels externally. 
On this side is the Priest’s door. On the S. 
of the Altar is a small piscina like the last- 
mentioned, without the shafts. The Altar 
is a stone slab on 4 legs—the former one used 
as a credence. The Organ is in the S. aisle 
of the Chancel. In it is also the matrix 
of a large brass of a man and woman—and 
| 2 brasses of 1602 and 1633 to Arundels—with 
| groups of Children. Another, a.p. 1545, ex- 
| hibits a man between two women. The pul- 
| pit is poor but the underpart ancient. The 
| font is a singular one, the bowl octagonal, 


| some of the faces having a long quatrefoil 
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containing a head or mask—one exhibiting | CREED, Co, CORNWALL, 


M. Pd. tracery—the stem cylindrical, and 4 | 
legs of clustered shafts without capitals or | 
bases. It is of M. Pd. character. 

The Porches are of two stages 


St. Sancret. 
7 Feb. 1870. 


This is a true Cornish Church having a 


but are | body and South aisle of equal length and no 


undivided by floors with square-headed win- | distinction of Chancel, with a Chapel on the 


dows of 2 lights. The outer door is plain. 
The inner door on the N. 
moulding. The outer walls are rather rough. 


| 
} 
} 


has continuous | 


N. of the Nave, a Western Tower and South 
porch. The roofs are low and all the windows 


| without exception have been mutilated bar- 


The B. end present 3 equal gables, and over | 


two of the E. windows appear the dates 1670 
& 1675 which may mark the date of the 
actual windows which are ugly and with 
obtuse arches. The Tower is lofty & rather 
imposing—singular from the lower part 
being arched through and forming a public 
passage. It is of 4 stages in height, of fine 
grey stone and embattled, having 4 octagonal 
Cornish pinnacles that on the N.W. having 
little battlements and a large stair turret ex- 


panding downwards which somewhat changes | 
The Belfry | 
| heads and bearing shields. 


the form of the N.W. pinnacle. 

windows are of 3 lights & the battlements are 

not at the angles. 

the E. side of the Churchyard. 
[Salmon, p. 86]. 


Crantock. (St. Carantoc). Feby. 4, 1854. 
This is . . a Cruciform Church. . 
with Aisles to the Chancel, 


but not to the Nave. The Tower at the W. 
end is rude and coarse and of indefinite 
period. Under the battlement is a block 
cornice, which in the 2 western counties may 
belong to any age. There are small but- 
tresses ; belfry window single and labeled, and 
slits in the Tower stages. On the N.E. is a 
stair-turret, on the W. side a rude door and 
window. Most of the windows in the body 
of the Church have been modernised and re- 
placed by sashes. There is one on the N. 
side square-headed of 3 lights and some of a 
similar kind in the aisles of the Chancel. The 
Tower Arch is obtuse; those opening from the 
nave to the Transepts rude and of flat form 
with imposts. The Chancel arch is a plain 
continuous one. The Aisles of the Chancel 
are very low and narrow, and included under 
the same sloping roof. Between the Chancel 
and each aisle are 2 wide pointed arches on 
octagona] piers with unequal sides. The 
arches plain and rather mutilated. In these 
arches are plain wood screens. The Chancel 
is long in proportion to the Nave. The 
roofs coved with ribs. The Font has a 
plain cup-shaped bowl, square at the top 
upon 4 legs. 

[Salmon, p. 89]. 


barously. The Church is wholly of Cornish 
Perpendicular. The arcade is formed by 5 


| depressed arches on pillars of the common 





There is a fine Cross on | ! 
| ings; near the South door is a stoup and over 








make, with shafts and cavettos. The roofs 
are coved and low with ribs. The North 
Chapel opens to the Nave by 2 arches similar 
to the others. 
_ The Tower arch is a plain pointed one on 
imposts. 
; The Church is pewed and has a west gal- 
ery. 

The Font has a cup-shaped bowl with fig- 
ures of 4 angels bearing crosses on their fore- 
The 8. porch 


has doorways with continuous arch mould- 


it a niche. In the North Chapel some of the 
pannels of the rood-screen are preserved 
which present some curious symbolical fig- 
ures in wood-carving rather grotesque. 

The Tower is massive but not lofty, of 
granite, with embattled parapet and 4 octag- 
onal pinnacles crowned by balls. There are 
no buttresses, but a plain West door and 
small 2-light window and belfry windows of 
2 lights, on the N. side a square stair-turret 
going up part of the way. 

There is a tall cross in the Churchyard 
and another one near the west gate. 

The arcades are.of granite. 

The Priest’s door is closed. The carved 
figures of the rood-screen represent an Eagle, 
spotted coat, crowned head, serpents en- 
twined, pelican &c. 

The Tower battlements have good mould- 
ings and are graduated. See Bligh’s 
‘Churches of West Cornwall.’ 

[Salmon, p. 229]. 


Crowan. St. Crowena. Feb. 11th, 1870. 


This Church is large but has been some- 
what modernized. It consists of Nave with 
N. and S. aisles, Chancel with N. aisle, West 
Tower and S. porch. The South aisle of the 
Nave is short and has incongruous modern 
windows, having been rebuilt within the last 
century, and is divided from the Nave by 
2 tall Tuscan columns of granite. The 
north aisle remains in its original condition. 
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The North arcade of the Nave has 4 wide 
pointed arches on octagonal pillars, that of 
the Chancel has 3 much smaller arches on 
clustered piers of Tudor form almost round, 
that next the west being the smallest. On 
the Capitals both in Nave and Chancel are 
angel figures bearing shields with the Arms of 


St. Aubyn. There is no Chancel arch; the 
Chancel is modernized and the East end re- 
built without a window. The North aisle 
has memorials to the St. Aubyn family. 
There is a gallery in the N. aisle and the 
Church is pewed. The Nave has the waggon- 
roof with ribs and bosses. The Tower arch 
is a plain pointed one. The Tower is of 
granite of 3 stages with unfinished battlement 
and 4 pinnacles. There are no buttresses. 
The W. window of 4 lights and good Per- 
pendr. ; the W. doorway has a hood, the bel- 
fry windows of 3 lights, of the pattern 
which resembles Decd. work but which is 
clearly Perpendr. The windows of the N. 
aisle have ‘been mutilated. The Font is 
Norman. On the N. side appears the pro- 
jection for the rood-stairs. 

The South aisle is not carried along the 
Chancel. The S. porch is modern like the 
aisle. 
cel and a closed N. door. 

The Tower is 70 feet high, and has clock 
and 6 bells. There is an Organ. In the 
Churchyard on the N. is a granite mausoleum 
heavy and ugly, of the St. Aubyn family. 


CuBeRT, or St. CUTHBERT. 


This Church with its conspicuous Spire 





Feby. 4, 1854. | 


| at once from the ground. 


There is a Priest’s door in the Chan- | 


on a very elevated site is seen at a great dis- | 


tance in the surrounding country. 
is cruciform of the kind frequently seen in 
Cornwall. The Nave and Chancel have each 
a S. aisle, and there are N. & S. Transeptal 
Chapels. The Tower at the W. end is sur- 
mounted by a stone spire. The whole of the 
Church has lately undergone a considerable 
restoration, and the walls are partly re-built. 
Some parts are Decd., the Chancel almost 
wholly so, having windows of that charac- 
ter, at the E. end of 3 lights, others of 2 
lights. There is also a 2-light Decd. window 
in the South Transept. The other windows 
are Perpendr., with a few exceptions of re- 
stored Decd. ones. The arcade is also per- 
pendr., that of the Nave is of 6 bays, the 
arches low and obtuse, the piers clustered, 
having fair capitals of foliage &c., and all 
of granite. The Chancel occupies 2 bays with 
similar arches. The Transeptal Chapels 
open to the Nave by late Decd. arches on 


The plan 


| have obtained place in literature. 








clustered shafts. There is no Chancel arch, 
that to the Tower is small and plain. The 
roofs are coved with ribs and carved cor- 
nices. There is a small piscina on the S. 
side of the Chancel. The Chancel is filled 
with stalls; the Nave has neat open benches. 
The Font is a current one, the bowl octagonal 
and sculptured upon a cylindrical stem sur- 
rounded by 4 legs which have capitals rang- 
ing with the rim, and mouldings like joints, 
ranging with the base of the bowl. There 
is a South porch, within which is a Perpendr. 
door of granite, with label and panneled 
spandrels. There are no windows at all on 
the N. side of the Nave. The Tower is small 
and may be of Deed. character, but appears 
to have been for the most part re-built. 
There is a Decd. W. window and no but- 
tresses. The Spire is a sort of broach, but 
the line of demarcation between the Tower 
and Spire is scarcely seen and when seen 
from some points it has the effect of rising 
The distant effect 
is better. The site is very exposed and com- 
mands an extensive view. There is a plain 
cross in the gable. 
[Salmon, p. 91]. 
T. Cann HUGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued), 





“ RELICONS.” The following is from the 
Daily Express of Nov. 21, 1934: 

Mr. Winston Churchil! coined a new word 
at a dinner [Festival Dinner of the Printer’s 
Pension a last night—‘“ Belicons.” 
He suggested that the Minister of Transport 
should give the name to his beacons. 

The new name may become popular. It 
seems as well, therefore, that its introduction 
should find a niche in these columns. 


C. P. HAte. 


RADE-WORDS FOR COLOURS. — The 
‘N.E.D.’ admits a number of fairly 
modern trade-words alongside old ones which 
From 
a draper’s catalogue for the coming winter 
sales, I cull a few names of colours to me 
at least new: Ice-blue, spindleberry, sha- 
green, spinney, almond, blackberry, cascade. 
There is a silk stuff called ‘‘ pandora.’”’ {, 


‘“(). HENRY’ AND A NEW JERSEY 

LIQUOR. — In the New York Sun, 
Dec. 11, 1934, at p. 44, in an article headed 
‘Wine Trail Inquiries,’ an unnamed writer 
communicates the following story about the 
late Sidney Porter. In discussing apple- 
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jack, he warns of its potency when new, and 
relates that 

O. Henry, the short story man and friend of 
Bob Davis, tried new apple up to my place— 
would not be warned. 


himself in the pond. 
OLYBRIUS. 


HE REV. JEREMIAH SMITH, 1653- 
1723 (see clxvii. 309, 327). — In my 
article so entitled, I mentioned the Rev. 


Jeremiah Smith’s son, Jeremiah Smith, on | 


p. 510, as having ‘‘ lived to manhood as here- 
inafter will be seen.’’ I observe that in ab- 
breviating the article from my original longer 
draft for the purpose of publication in these 
columns, I omitted thereinafter to state—as 
is the fact—that this son Jeremiah Smith 
not only lived to manhood, but also married 
and had issue and eventually died in August, 
1758. 

Likewise I mentioned the Rev. Jeremiah 
Smith’s only daughter, Eleanor, née Smith, 


on p. 311 as being in 1776 ‘‘ the widow of | 


Daniel Baylie, as hereinafter shown.’’ When 
mentioning her later (on p. 329) as having 
been described in her said father’s will (un- 
dated, but proved in the P.C.C. on 9 Sept., 
1723) ‘‘ as then under twenty-two.’’ I should 
have stated further—as I now state—that she 
later became the wife, and before 27 Sept., 
1757, the widow, of one Daniel Baylie, and 
that as such widow she survived until 1785. 


I may add that her will dated 11 Nov., 1770 | 


(wherein she described herself as ‘‘ Eleanor 


Baylie of Stoke Newington, Co. Middlesex, | 


widow’’) was proved at London in the 
P.C.C. on 29 Oct., 1785, by her nephew, her 
residuary legatee and sole executor, Thomas 
Smith, the son and sole issue of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Smith’s eldest (p. 329)—or eldest 
surviving (p. 310)—son, the Rev. Skinner 
Smith, to both of whom I have already re- 
ferred in detail on p. 329. 

On p. 330 I dealt with Susan, née Smith 
(1852-1915), the only daughter of Charles 
Smith (1782-1846), the younger of the two 
sons of the above-mentioned Thomas Smith 
(circa 1737-1802), and stated that her hus- 
band, Alfred Collier (1822-1887), whom she 
married on 16 June, 1855, was ‘‘a _ coal- 
merchant.’’ He should correctly have been 
described as ‘‘a merchant and later also 
brewer.”’ 

In the republication of my article in 
pamphlet form—with a ‘‘ Synopsis ’’—I have 
taken opportunity to incorporate all of the 


He slept in a hammock | 
in the yard all night and until about 2 p.m. | 
the following day, and then tried to drown | 


foregoing facts. 
L. Granam H. Horton-SMirtu. 


| MUNIMENTS RELATING TO WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY.—The Royal Com- 

mission on Historical MSS. reported on the 
| records in the possession of Westminster 
| Abbey in their First Report (P. ix.) and Ap- 
| pendix (pp. 94-97); and Fourth Report 
| (p. xi.), and Appendix (pp. 171-199) ; which 
| deal respectively with the sections classed 
| as ‘‘ Miscellaneous ’’ and ‘‘ Historical.”’ 
There is, however, a mass of unexamined 
| muniments relating to the Abbey in the cus- 
tody of Somerset House. These were very 
roughly summarised, under pressure from the 
Royal Commission on Public Records, by the 
late Mr. F. W. X. Fincham, then Superin- 
| tendent of the Literary Search Department. 
| His list will be found in the Appendix to 
the Second Report (Vol. ii., Pt. ii., p. 202), 
and is as follows: 

Wills, 1707-1755, 8 bundles. 

Miscellaneous, 20 bundles, 

Matrimonial Causes, 1 bundle. 

Caveat Books, Muniment Books, Depositions, 
Allegations, Interrogatories, 14 books. 

In giving evidence before the Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Fincham stated that students 
with a literary search ticket ‘‘ are only en- 
titled to see testamentary documents, and we 
have a vast number of documents mostly un- 
sorted which they are not entitled to see at 
| all, and which my instructions are not to 
produce.’’ (See Minutes of Evidence, Vol. 
li., Pt. iii., p. 51). It is twenty years since 
this evidence was given, but from enquiries 
| I have made recently I find that the posi- 
| tion is unchanged. No calendar has been 
| made of these muniments relating to the 
Abbey, and I am informed that there is no 
prospect of one being made; and further, 
| that unless it could be shown that informa- 
tion were needed for use in a court of law, 
the records cannot be produced. Here, then, 
is a hoard of unique records, of potential 
importance for the history of the Abbey, yet 
unlisted and unexamined; and inaccessible 
to the antiquary although they are in the 
custody of a repository that is maintained 
by the taxpayers. The same witness ex- 
pressed the opinion that, excepting private 
| papers relating to matrimonial causes, 
‘“‘there was an immense mass of (ecclesias- 
| tical) documents of historical interest which 
| ought to be thrown open to the public.” 
(p. 52, ibid.). 


G. W. Wricar. 
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ANDY-HOBBY.—In the ‘“ Velocipede ” 
family, while 
horse,’’ ‘‘ hobby-horse ’’ and ‘‘ bone-shaker ”’ 
get adequate notice, the ‘N.E.D.’ curiously 
overlooks the above original variant of the 
cycle’s first ancestor. 

The ‘‘ Velocipede or Swift-Walker,’’ was 
invented by Baron Drais, and _ became 
patented in England by a coachbuilder, one 
Denis Johnson, of 75, Long Acre, London, in 
1818. J. Hodgson, in an old diary of the 
time, relates how ‘‘ Little boys about London 
are all getting Dandy-horses.”’ 

I have an original coloured caricature 


dated 1819, by Thomas Rowlandson (1756- | 
1827) entitled ‘ Modern Pegasus, or Dandy- | 


Hobbies in full speed.’’ It exhibits two rival] 
men, one short and fat, the other tall and 


thin, racing along in clouds of dust, on a pair | 


of original bone-shakers, propelled by their 
feet striking and striding the road. 

In the early ‘seventies these bone-shakers 
were still in common use. I learned to 
balance and steer a cycle first, upon one of 
them. 

Wm. JAGGARD. 


OHN BATMAN MEMORIAL, MEL- 
BOURNE. — The colony of Victoria, 
Australia, has been celebrating its centenary, 
and Melbourne—its capital—has been full of 
rejoicing. Here is a memorial inscription 
to one of its founders—copied half-a-century 
ago. One a monument in Batman Avenue, 
Melbourne, Australia: 


JouN Batman 
Born at Parramatta 
N.S.W., ; 
Died at Melbourne, 
6th May 1839; 
Entered 
Port Phillip Heads 
29 May 1835. 
Tu1s MONUMENT 
WAS 
ERECTED 
By Public Subscription 
in Victoria, 1881. 
CrIRCUMSPICE. 


J. W. Fawcett. 


ETTLESTRING SURNAME.—From the 


Parish Registers of Holy Trinity, Good- | 


ramgate, York, are taken the following :— 
Baptism: ‘‘1660. Sythe dau. of Charles Ket- 
tlestring a souldier, 21 June.’’ Burial: 


“1660. Sythe, dau. of Chas. Kettlestring a 
souldier, 21 June.’’ 

The baptism and burial thus occurred on 
the same date, which is certainly peculiar. 


H. Askew. 


) 


‘* swift-walker,”’ ‘‘ dandy- | 





Readers’ Queries. 


| SoPpHY STREATFIELD.—In Mrs. Piozzi’s 
| ‘ Autobiography’ there are several re- 
| ferences to Sophy Streatfield of Tunbridge 
| Wells—‘‘ the ivory-necked Sophia’’; and in 
| Austin Dobson’s edition of the ‘ Diary and 
| Letters of Madame D’Arblay,’ her name ap- 
pears forty-five times in the Index. Leslie 
Stephen in his article on Mrs. Piozzi in the 
|‘ D.N.B.’ states: ‘‘ Mrs. Thrale had been 
much vexed by his [Thrale’s] flirtation with 
| ‘Sophy Streatfield,’ a pretty widow ’’—and 
so she is termed in H. Kingsmill’s ‘ Samuel 
Johnson.’ But on p. 110 (vol. i.) of Hay- 
| ward’s edition of Mrs. Piozzi’s ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’ we read of ‘‘a Mrs. Streatfield a 
widow . . eminent both for beauties of 
person and mind... and her eldest daugh- 
ter. . . with a great character for elegance 
and literature.’”” Mrs. Streatfield is men- 
tioned several times in A. Dobson, who states 
(vol. v., p. 80): ‘‘ Sophy died unmarried in 
1835.’’ Where can I find any more informa- 
tion about her: exact date of death, etc. ? 


A. M. CoLeman. 
31, Warneford Road, Oxford. 


OHN ANSTER, 1793-1867.—In making a 
study of the Life and Works of the Irish- 

man, John Anster (1793-1867), as part of my 
graduate work, I have come across the state- 
ment :—‘‘ Amongst Dr. Anster’s papers are 
a number of letters and other documents of 
great interest.’ (James Wills and Freeman 
Wills, ‘The Irish Nation—Its History and 
Its Biography,’ Dublin, 1876). 

1 am most anxious to find out whether any 
or all of these papers are still in existence 
| and will be most grateful for any informa- 
| tion as to their present whereabouts. 

Anster was born in 1793, the son, of John 
Anster, Esq., of Charleville, Co. Cork, Ire- 
land. He died at his residence, Gloucester 
Street, Dublin, in June, 1867, and was sur- 
vived by his wife (Elizabeth, daughter of 
William Blacker Bennett, Esq., of Castle 
Crea, Co. Limerick), two sons, and three 
daughters. One of these daughters was, I 
have discovered, named Constance, but I 
have been unable to find out the names of 
Anster’s other children and of their possible 
descendants. I shall greatly appreciate any 
further information from your readers as to 
the ancestry or descendants of this man. 

Anster was famous for his fine transla- 
tion of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ As poet, trans- 
lator and prose writer, he was a frequent 
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contributor to the Dublin University Maga- 


zine, Blackwood’s, and other leading periodi- | 


cals of the time. He was a barrister and 
went the Munster circuit for many years. 
He was closely associated with Dublin Uni- 
versity both as student and, later, as Regius 
Professor of Civil Law. 


BaRBARA SCHWARZ. 
1111 Park Avenue, New York City, 
New York, U.S.A. 


CROPE AND GROSVENOR.—Some years 

ago, being interested in the life-story of 

a fourteenth-century warrior, I was told 

that his name probably appeared in the 

account of the celebrated Scrope and Gros- 
venor controversy. 

For some reason or another I did not 
then carry the matter further, but to-day I 
should like to know where I can find an 
account of that notable trial. 

It must be on record in print somewhere. 
Will someone kindly tell me? 


AN ANTIQUARY. 


LACE - NAMES FROM CATTLE - 
PLAGUB.—The element stiorf is said by 
Professor A. Mawer, in his ‘ Problems of 
Place-name Study’ (1929), clearly to con- 
tain the same root as the common word 
steorfan, ‘‘ to die,’’ and to have been ex- 
plained, in the place-names of Kent and Sus- 
sex in which it occurs, as an adaptation of 
O.E. steorfa, ‘‘ pestilence,” used to denote a 
place where there had been a cattle-plague. 
Has anything recently come to light whether 
to contradict or to confirm this conjecture ? 
Can anyone tell me of other place-names sup- 
posed to be derived from the occurrence in the 
place of cattle-plague ? 
nm. F. 
“(YONGREVE MATCHES.’’—I have just 
come upon an eilghty-five-years-old re- 
cord, from which I learn that two boys were 
charged with stealing ‘‘congreve matches.” 
I would like to know what these are, and 
whence they derived their appellation. The 
word ‘‘ congreve ’’ is written with a small c, 
and the matches are also alluded to as ‘‘ con- 
greves.”’ 
J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 
{We had a similar query at 12 S. xii. 11, 
which was answered at ibid. 57. L.L.K. quoted 
the ‘ N.E.D.’s’ description of these matches as 
“a particular kind of friction matches, in- 
vented by Sir W. Congreve.” Mr. ARCHIBALD 
SPARKE quoting the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica ’ 
says their inventor was John Walker who 
named them after Sir W. Congreve. |] 
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| 

| VIR THOMAS KNOLLYS.—In the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography,’ under 
| ‘ Knollys, Sir Francis,’ a youngest son, Sir 
| Thomas, is mentioned as having married 
| Odelia, daughter of John Merode. The first 
| wife of this John was Mancie, d. and h. 
of Antony, Margrave of Bergen, and his 
second wife, Margaret de Pallandt, accord- 
ing to ‘ Manuel d’ Histoire,’ etc., by Stokvis. 
Sir Thomas was knighted after the siege of 
Bergen in 1588. Elizabeth, one of the child- 
ren of Sir Thomas and Odelia, was born in 
the Netherlands before 1592. Is there any 
record of Sir Thomas Knollys, his wife and 
children, later than July, 1596, more especi- 
ally in the Netherlands? 


R. Dunn-GARDNER. 


(jARSHALTON THEATRE.—Information 

is desired as to the site of the ‘‘ Theatre 
near the King’s Arms Hotel, Carshalton,” 
of which a play-bill dated June, 1792, has 
recently been found. . 


J. A. SHEARER. 


“PYE FARM, BANSTEAD.’’—Informa- 

tion is desired as to the situation of a 
country-house depicted in a_ water-colour 
sketch by George Yates dated 1825, named 
‘““Rye Farm, Banstead.’’ ‘‘ Banstead,” 
however, should more probably be read 
“* Carshalton.” 

J. A. SHEARER. 


HE LEGATUS DE LATERE, 1524.—A 
Cardinal Archbishop of the Holy Roman 
Church, and legatus de latere, was patron 
of the rectory of Grafham, Co. Huntingdon, 
in 1524, when he presented Andrew Tracy to 
the living. What more is known of him? 


a. We. 7. 
HENRY SPENCER, JOURNALIST. — 


Can any reader give biographical par- 
ticulars of this man, who belonged to the 
north of England. He was in London in 
1838 and 1858, and in Sunderland in 1862. 


J. W. F. 


‘YASES CONCERNING THE AUTHEN- 
‘ TICITY OF PICTURES.—Could any- 
one give me references to examples of the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth centuries? I 
know of the case of Gray v. Gwennap (1817), 
in which the plaintiff was awarded £10,000 
and costs, Gwennap having taken advantage 
of the ignorance of a rich collector to palm 
off on him worthless daubs obtained for small 
sums as pictures by great masters for which 
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heavy prices were demanded. References to 
newspaper reports would be specially wel- 


come. 
A. L. A. 


RISH HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS.-- 

Does any reader know of a list of the 
various publications of Historical and Anti- 
quarian Societies published in or dealing 
with Irish History. 


The new catalogue of the British 
Museum will undoubtedly contain the 
bulk of this material, but the work 


has not yet progressed far enough to reach 
this subject. In the meantime, where can the 
same material be found? 

I am interested in complete runs and such 
bibliographical desiderata as changes in title, 
with dates, ete. 

I have checked Wilson’s Union List of 
Serials, but that is by no means exhaustive. 
There is no work like C. S. Terry’s ‘ Scot- 
tish Historical Clubs and Societies’ (1909), 
and (. Matheson’s (1928) for Ireland, and 
I am endeavouring to prepare one. 

Any suggestions from scholars and _his- 
torians would be welcomed. 


W. J. Lane. 
” } ESTS ’? OF VESSELS AND TABLES. 


—When were these first known? In 
Dekker’s ‘ The Wonderfull Yeare’ we have: 
And now do cherrup by, fine golden nests 
Of well hatcht bowls: such as do breed in 

feasts. 

Are any such mentioned before the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century ? 

Nests of tables I have found no mention 
of in literature, but perhaps some reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ may be able to supply a refer- 
ence. I should like to be informed whether 
they are an English invention. 

Ss. 8. 


RELAND’S SHAKESPEAREAN  FOR- 

GBRIES.—I am interested in these and 
should be grateful to any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ who should be so good as to in- 
form me where I can procure either of the 
plays, ‘ Vortigern and Rowena’ or ‘ Henry 
II’ to purchase. 

A, EE. OF. 
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Replies. 


GEORGE BODDINGTON, 


(clxvii. 404, 446). 

HB George Boddington, or, more correctly, 

Bodington, who, as Sir Patrick Cullen tells 
Ridgeon in Act I. of ‘ The Doctor’s Dilemna,’ 
discovered the open-air treatment for con- 
sumption in 1840, was a member of a family 
| resident for many generations at Cubbington 
| in Warwickshire. He was born in 1799, and 
and at the age of seventeen was apprenticed 
| to Mr. Syer, a surgeon of Atherstone. Later, 
he went to London and studied at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital; and in 1825, as soon 
as he was qualified, he began practice in 
Birmingham, but very soon afterwards re- 
moved to Erdington. With this village he 
had some connections, as his wife was a 
daughter of Richard Fowler, of Gravelly Hill 
House, Erdington, and not far away, at 
Witton Hall, his brother Jonathan lived for 
some years, and later, his sister, Mrs. Shirt. 
While Mrs. Shirt was living at Witton Hall 
she kept a school, and it was there that 
another of Dr. Bodington’s relatives, his 
nephew, Sir Nathan Bodington, the first 
Vice-Chancellor of Leeds University, re- 
ceived his early education. 

Dr. Bodington continued to practise in 
| Erdington until 1843. He then removed to 
| Sutton Coldfield, to a house he had bought 
|on the Driffold, where, until 1868, he de- 
| voted himself solely to the treatment of men- 
| tal cases. He then retired from medical 
practice and occupied himself with public 
work in Sutton Coldfield, where he died on 
pang 5, 1882. It may, perhaps, be interest- 
| ing to add that the practice he began in 
Erdington in 1826 or thereabouts is still in 
existence, and is now carried on by Dr. 

Robert Anderson. 
| As a physician, Dr. Bodington was a man 
| of independent thought, and the conclusions 
| at which he arrived were not always the same 
as those of his fellow practitioners. In 1831 
he published ‘ A Letter on a Case of Asiatic 
Cholera,’ in which he protested vigorously 
against the bleeding and .administration of 
calomel then usual; and his views on the 
| treatment of consumption were embodied in 























EFERENCE WANTED.—Where in Seneca | ‘ An Essay on the Treatment of Pulmonary 


is the following: 


“Etiamsi alii primam frontem tenebunt, te | 
sors inter triarios posuerit, inde voce, adhort- | 


atione, exemplo, animo milita.” 


J. E. 


Consumption on Principles Natural, 
Rational, and Successful.’ In this also he 
opposed the then usual bleeding, the use of 
| antimony and calomel, and the confinement 
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of patients in close rooms, ‘‘ forcing them to 
breathe over and over again the same foul 
air, contaminated with the diseased effluvia 
of their own persons.’’ In place of this he 
advocated nutritious food and stimulants, 
and exercise in pure, dry, and, when pos- 
sible, ‘‘ frosty ’’ air. 

Dr. Bodington’s little book appeared in 
1840, but neither from the reviewers nor 
from the medical profession did it receive 
any welcome. Indeed, so great was the ridi- 
cule and hostility it aroused that he was con- 
strained to give up that particular side of 
his work, although of the soundness of his 
views he never had any doubt. In a letter 
to his son George, also a doctor, dated Dec. 
24, 1866, he wrote: ‘I often think when 
I am dead and buried perhaps the Profession 
will be more disposed to do me some justice 
than whilst I am alive,’’ and justice, although 
delayed, has now been given him. To-day 
he is generally recognised as a pioneer in 
the successful treatment of phthisis, and his 


| the circumstances of the transfer. 





stom, St. Gregory Nazianzen and of Constan- 
tine the Great excited as much _ interest 
among pilgrims in the early Middle Ages 
as the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
the Eternal City. 

After some eight centuries we find the re- 
mains at Rome. But no date can be assigned 
for their removal, and there is no record of 
What is 


| possible is that the transference may have 


taken place at the conquest of Constan- 
tinople by the Venetians in 1204. There 
was, of course, an immense trade in relics 
in the thirteenth century, and it is known 
that the business-like Venetians raided the 


| relics in the Cathedral of St. Sophia. It 
| is hardly likely that they left the Church 
| of the Apostles inviolate, but the bodies there 


may have been removed, wholly or in part, 
with the utmost secrecy for fear of the in- 
dignation of the Greeks. The Roman brev- 


| lary has one short, simple sentence to the 


essay has been included among the ‘ Selected | 


Essays and Monographs’ published by the 
New Sydenham Society (vol. clxxiii.). 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Erdington, 


tom died in 407 at Comana in Pontus 
of ill-treatment from the soldiers of the Em- 
peror Arcadius, and was buried in _ the 
church of St. Basil. After his death there 
was a great reaction in his favour and a 


effect that the relics of St. John Chrysostom 
were placed in the church of the Vatican. 
Baronius confirms the statement, and a 
seventeenth-century writer, Ciampini, not 


| only describes the altar over the remains but 
| mentions the different places where they had 


RELICS (clxvii. 423).—St. John Chrysos- | 


widespread demand that his body should be | 


brought back to Constantinople. The 
Emperor Theodosius and his sister Pulcheria 
were anxious to atone for the misdeeds of 
their parents, and so in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the people of Comana, it was decided 
to translate the corpse. But when a deputa- 
tion of senators arrived to take charge of the 


lain from time to time in the basilica. In 
1626 they were placed under the altar of the 
chapel of the choir. 

If this were all that there is to say on 
the relics of St. John Chrysostom, their his- 
tory would be simple and easy to grasp. 
Unfortunately, monasteries at Mt. Athos, 
the isle of Patmos and Clairvaux have de- 


| clared that they were owners of the entire 


coffin, it was found that it was impossible | 
to move it; word was sent to the Emperor, | 


who wrote to the dead saint a letter of ex- 
postulation, and when the letter had been 
placed on the breast of the body the coffin 
moved. It then started on such 
phal journey as the world has never seen, 
perhaps; even the return of the remains of 
Napoleon to Paris in 184) may well have 
been less impressive. A hundred thousand 
spectators watched the landing at Constan- 
tinople; the Emperor, of course, was there, 


and the immense crowd, each member of Bishop of Achonry in 1492. 


a trium- | 


body; Paris and Messina have claimed the 
head, and Bruges, Mainz, Florence, Mt. 
Athos and Thasos the possession of a limb, 
an arm apparently being a favourite relic. 
If such claims testify to the credulity of 
buyers, who sometimes over-reached them- 
selves in their anxiety to get hold of a good 
thing, they also testify to the high respect 
in which the saint was held in eastern and 
western Christendom. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
(THE REV. THOMAS FORT (clxvii. 423). 


—Your correspondent will find a note on 
Thomas Fort in Cotton’s Fasti Ecclesiae 
Hibernicae, iv. 102. An Augustinian monk 
of Bodmin, in Cornwall, he was appointed 
In 1496 he was 


which carried a lighted candle, moved in | Prior of Huntingdon, in England. 


church of the 
John Chryso- 


solemn procession to the 
Apostles. The tombs of St. 





HaRkoLp WILLIAMS. 
Aspenden, Herts 
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PIBNNES TROTMAN (clxvii. 441).—The 
medal and diploma were awarded by the 
Royal Agricultural Society in 1768, accord- | 


ing to the Rev. J. C. Blomfield (‘ History of 
Shelswell,’ p. 14); at that time (1890) they | 
were in the possession of Colonel Hibbert, of | 
Bucknell. Whilst wondering slightly whether 
the Society existed exactly under that name 
at that date, I copied this in ‘ Purefoy 
Letters’ (vol. ii., p. 431), in which an ex- 
cellent reproduction of the portrait, belong- 
ing to Major H. L. Aubrey-Fletcher, occurs. 
The unhappy fate of Shelswell House after 
the death of Mr. Trotman is told by Mr. 
Blomfield, who publishes an attractive draw- 
ing of the house which Trotman had in- 
herited. 


G. ELAnp. 


‘MNHE HISTORY OF MADEMOISELLE 

DE ST. PHALB’ (clxvii. 440).—The 
first edition of the translation was dated 
1691; it had been entered at Stationers’ 


Hall in 1690 (Arber, Term Catalogues, vol. | 


ii., p. 333). Bernard Star, the translator, 
was the Presbyterian minister ‘at Topsham, 
Devon (Devon and Cornwall Notes and 
Queries, vol. xv., p. 89). He was buried 
there on Dec. 3, 1700 (Devon and Cornwall 


Record Society, Topsham Registers, p. 258). | 


The Star(r) family were 
Exeter and owners. of 
(Seaton). They are also found at Axmouth, 
Colyton and Farway (Kast Devon), and at 
East Teignmouth and elsewhere. It appears 
from the will of Edward Walrond of Bovey 


merchants in : 
the manor of Beer | 


House, Seaton (P.C.C. 1628) that his daugh- | 


ter Cicely had married into the Starr family. 


A monumental inscription in Seaton Church | 


to John Starre, 1633, reads: 


Starr on Hie | Where should a Starre be | But 
on Hie | Tho underneath | He now do lie | 
Sleepinge in Dust, | Yet shall he rise | More 
glorious than | The Starres in skies. 


(Printed in Trans. Exeter Diocesan Archi- | 


tectural Society, Second Series, vol. iii., 
p. 527). Before 1723 a member of the family 
had left money for the benefit of poor 
Quakers (‘ A Return on the Endowed Chari- 
ties of Devon, House of Commons, 1914,’ 
No. 236, p. 50). 

M. 


The first edition of this work, printed for 
J. Hancock at London, was published in 
November, 1690. In the booksellers’ cata- 
logues for 1707 the translator is described 
as “‘late Minister of Topsham.”’ (E. 
Arber’s Term Catalogues, 1905, vol. 2, p. 333, 











and vol. iii., p. 538). 
Ratren E. OcKENDEN. 


| FOLK RHYME FROM CONNECTICUT 


(clxvii. 367).—The lines which T. O. M. 
quotes are an adaptation of the fifth stanza 
of the famous early American song, ‘ Old Dan 
Tucker.’ It was written in 1850 or 1831, 
by Daniel Decatur Emmett, then a fifer in 
the United States Army. He was stationed, 
I think, at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
U.S.A. The song, both words and music, 
was lately reprinted by J. A. and A. Lomax, 
in their ‘ American Ballads and Folk Songs ’ 
(New York: Macmillan, 1934), pp. 258-262. 
The authors say that ‘‘ hundreds of spurious 
stanzas’’ of ‘ Old Dan Tucker’ are in exist- 
ence. Their text of the original stanza, 
which the children of Waterbury adapted, 
runs: 

Old Dan Tucker wuz a mighty man, 
He washed his face in a fryin’ pan; 
Combed his head wid a wagon wheel 
And died wid a toofache in his heel. 
Practically the same version was sung by 
my wife and her playmates in Central 
Illinois early in the present century. I also 
have personal knowledge of a derisive use 
of Dan Emmett’s song. Forty years ago in 
Lincoln, Illinois, which is almost a thousand 
miles from Waterbury, Connecticut, the 
town half-wit, one Daniel Jones, was tor- 
mented by boys who sang: 
Dan, Dan, the crazy man 
Washed his face in a frying pan. 
Possibly because I was not one of the 
singers, I do not recall the verses which fol- 
lowed. I may add that a brief biography 
of Dan Emmett, father of negro minstrelsy 
and author of ‘ Dixie,’ as well as of ‘Old 
Dan Tucker,’ is to be found in the ‘ Diction- 
ary of American Biography,’ vol. vi. 
Rosert §. ForRsyYTHE. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


OWN HALL, ESSEX (clxvii. 440).—This 
handsome rural seat lies in the parish 

of Hatfield Regis, Essex, 3 miles S.W. of 
the old village church, and nearly 6 miles 
8.S.E. of Bishops Stortford. Built upon an 
eminence, it commands pleasant and exten- 
sive views on all sides, especially over the 
stream that intersects the country. An 
ancient residence, it is historically noted for 
its gardens, pleasure grounds, and woods. In 
mediaeval Norman-French deeds the estate 
is referred to as ‘‘ La Donne,’’ and in 
Domesday Book as ‘‘ Beleamp.’’ In Edward 
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the Confessor’s reign the owner was one 
Ulwin. At William’s great survey it be- 
longed to Alberic de Vere, whose successor 
made it part-endowment of Hatfield Regis 
Priory. After the wholesale Dissolution by 
Henry VIII, the manor-estate was granted 
in 1540 to William Berners, Walter Farre 
and William Glascock. Soon after it passed 
by purchase to William Glascock of Great 
Dunmow (the village of bacon-flitch fame). 
He died 1579, leaving the estate to Richard, 
his son. (For further pedigree of the Glas- 
cock family, see Wright and Bartlett’s ‘ His- 
tory of Essex,’ 1831, 2 vols., 4to.). The last 
Glascock descendant was John Ballet, who 
sold the estate, about 1700, for £8,400 to 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford (the great 
booklover) as a residential retreat for the 
poet Matthew Prior. Many friends contri- 
buted a total sum of £4,200, and the Earl 
added a like sum, while spending also further 
sums upon improving the property. 

After filling various public offices with 
ability, Prior found himself, at the age of 
fifty-three, facing poverty. But, says Dr. 
Johnson, .‘‘ he had now what wits and philo- 
sophers have often wished, the power of pass- 
ing the day in comparative tranquillity.” 
Not long did he live to enjoy that comfort. 
He died in 1721, aged fifty-seven, and his 
good benefactor, the Earl, survived him only 
three years. 

Two years after Prior’s death appeared the 
first. edition of his verses in a volume en- 
titled ‘ Down Hall: A Poem.’ In this is a 
copperplate view by Van der Gucht, headed : 

Prior and John Morley in the chariot, accom- 
panied by Newman [Prior’s Swedish servant, 
on the old horse Relph] on their way to inspect 
Down Hall. 

Of this spot Prior writes: 


I sing of exploits that have lately been done 
By two British heroes, called Matthew and 


John, 
And how they rid [rode] friendly from fine 
London town 
Fair Essex to see, and a place they call 


» 
Where are panes so stately, and arbours 
> 


so thic 
A portal of stone, and a fabric of brick. 


At a much later date the estate was bought 
by William Selwyn, from whom it passed 
to Charles Ibbetson Selwyn and then to a 
baronet and M.P., Sir Henry John Selwin- 
Ibbetson, about fifty years ago. Hatfield 
Regis Church Registers date from 1558. 


Wm. JaGGcarRp. 





R. F. W. will find reference to Downe 
Hall in Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, and the 
Glasscock family in Morant’s ‘ History of 
Essex,’ ii., 508. 

For Down Hall, Rayleigh, Essex, see Mor- 
ant,’ i:,,877. 

Down Hall, north of Bradwell-on-Sea, 
Essex, is marked on O. 8. 1-inch Sheet 242. 

Frep. R. BRanp. 

Ilford. 


This will be Down Hall in the parish of 
Hatfield Broadoak, which is about 3 miles 
south-west of the church. On June 8, 1540, 
Henry VIII. granted the messuage called 
Downe-hall to William Berners, Walter 
Farre, and William Glascock. On 28th of 
the same month Farre alienated his part 
to Wm. Glascock, Gent., 9f Great Dunmow. 
Wm. G. died Dec. 3, 1579, and was succeeded 
by his son, Richard G. (then thirty-two years 
old). His son Richard succeeded, and, 
dying Feb. 5, 1624, his only daughter and 
heiress, Elizabeth, carried this estate to her 
husband, John Ballett, Esq. (of the Balletts 
of Ufford, Siffolk). 

Later on Matthew Prior, poet and diplo- 
matist, resided in this house, it having been 
purchased for him by Lord Harley. It after- 
wards was purchased by the Selwin family. 
On the death of Sir John Selwin, sixth 
baronet, in 1869, his son, Henry John, cre- 
ated Baron Rookwood, of Down Hall and 
Rookwood Hall, Essex, the seventh baronet, 
pulled the old house down. The present 
mansion, built in 1871-2-3, is in the Italian 
style, ‘‘and is one of the finest concrete 
houses built in England. The dressings, of 
course, are stone, but concrete was used in- 
stead of bricks for the walls.’’ L. Cockerell 
was the architect. (See Morant, ii. 508, and 
‘Seats in Essex,’ by J. A. Rush, 1897, pp. 
65-7). 

We Ws ee 


NSCRIPTIONS ON FOREHEADS OF 
SKELETONS (clxvii. 385, 428).—The 
American poet, E. C. Pinkney, referred to 
this in his ‘ Lines from the Portfolio of H.,’ 
ii. 80 (see his ‘ Life and Works,’ 1926, p. 
113), where we noted it as a custom of the 
Grisons and the Austrian Alps to put ex- 
humed skulls, painted and gilt, in memorial 
chapels. We got much on this from Marie 
Andree-Eysn’s ‘ Volkskundliches,’ Bruns- 
wick, 1910; but other books on the Grisons 
must refer to the custom. 


T. O. M. ano F. L. P. 
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ACTOLUS (elxvii. 440).—Herodotus, v. 
101, describes the Pactolus as flowing 





from Mount Tmolus past the city of Sardis | 


and bringing gold-dust down with it, and 
both Greek and Latin poets speak of it as a 
river rich in gold. But Strabo, who died 
about the end of the first quarter of the first 
century A.D., says, xiii, 625, 626, 
river in old days brought down abundance of 
gold-dust, which made the wealth of Croesus 
and his ancestors famous, but that in his 
own day there was no more of this. The 
present little stream, only 10ft. broad and 


scarcely 1ft. deep, is called Sarabat and still | 


carries along with it a quantity of reddish 
mud, as it is said to have done in antiquity. 
See W. Smith’s ‘ Dict. of Greek and Roman 
Geography.’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


ENRY MANNOCK (clii. 100, 178; clxvii. 
334, 372, 393, 409, 444).—F ull informa- 
tion about the ownership of Vann Manor by 
the Jenyns family will be found in my 
article on the Rowlett and Jennings families, 
which x: ages in Miscellanea (enealogica 
et Heraldica, of September and December, 
1932. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
Hertford Museum 


“DUNGIE”’: INDIA-RUBBER (celxvii. 

441). — This schoolboy’s word must 
surely be connected with ‘‘ bungee ’’ quoted 
in the ‘O.E.D.’ from Goldsmith, 1760, and 
defined as ‘‘ ? Some kind of fabric.’’ The 
quotation is from Cit. W. Ixxvii.: ‘‘ I know 
these [silks] . . . to be no better than your 
mere flimsy bungees.’’ The ‘0O.E.D.’ Sup- 
plement identifies this word ‘‘ Bungee ’’ with 
“ Pongee: A soft unbleached kind of Chinese 
silk . ..’’ In my school-days forty years 
ago ‘‘ bungie ”’ or its variant, ‘‘ injie bunk ”’ 
(never ‘‘ india bungie ’’) was the invariable 
name for erasing rubber, but I thought it had 
disappeared. Rather curiously, during the 
last year I have asked quite a number of 
modern schoolboys from widely separated 
schools if they ever used the word and none 
has ever heard of it. 

A 5. Bs 


'ANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: MISSING 

MEMORIAL (13 S.I., 311; clxvii. 172, 
212, 266, 300, 392, 429).—The best particulars 
I can give A.H.T. of the memorial to Sir 
Thomas Hales are mainly 
given, 
memorial 


It was east of the position where the 
is now, 


to Colonel Stuart 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


that the | 


those already | 


but ° 


whether next or next but one to that place I 
am not certain. The size of the tablet was 
about the same as that to the Colonel. As 
there was an inch or two of black marble 
overlapping at the edges I concluded it was 
of white marble on black. There was a 
lengthy inscription in English, giving details 
of the baronet’s lengthy life and of his par- 
liamentary and other work, but as to other 
names on it I cannot now say. There was, I 
believe, a coat-of-arms on the top. As to the 
monuments on either side I cannot give par- 
ticulars. 
C. L. Hares. 


| FJUDLEY FAMILY OF NEWCASTLE- 
| ON-TYNE (clxvii. 421, 465).—The fol- 
| lowing items may interest M. D. W., 
| Tacoma, U.S.A. :— 
1. John Dudley, born c. 1517; a merchant 
tailor in Newcastle-on-Tyne; living, aged 
| fifty, in 1567. 
| la. John Dudley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
who may or may not be identical with the 
above; living c. 1530; married (name want- 
ing) daughter of William Carre, by whom 
he had issue (particulars and dates wanting). 
2. Robert Dudley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
son of John (No. la) and —— Dudley; born 
c. 1540; one of the Customers (Customs 
House officers) of the port ‘of Newcastle, 
1579-1613; an Alderman of Newcastle 1597- 
1613; died in Newcastle 5 May, 1613, aged 
seventy-three; buried at St. Nicholas, New- 
castle, 7 May, 1613. He married (date want- 
ing) Anne,. daughter of Christopher Wood, 
alias Cooke, by whom he had issue: four sons 
and one daughter. 
a. Ambrose, son and heir, b. c. 1565. 
b. Robert, b. c. 1570; died in 1584 ( ?) 
c. Henry, b. c. 1575; married (particulars 
wanting). 
d, Edward, bapt. at St. Nicholas, New- 
castle, 7 April, 1584; buried there next day. 
e. Dorothy, bapt. at St. Nicholas, New- 
castle, 2 Feb., 1594; married Cuthbert Elli- 
son. 
3. Ambrose Dudley, s. and h. of Robert 
and Anne Dudley; born in Newcastle c. 1565; 
| a landowner in Co. Durham 16..-16..; regis- 
| tered his pedigree in 1615; living in 1626 
| (no later date known at present). Married, 
| ¢, 1595, Isabella, daughter of Richard Green- 
field of Wooton, Co. Bucks, by whom he had 
issue two sons and two daughters. 
a. Tobias (best known as Toby), b. c. 1597. 
b. William, bapt. St. Nicholas, Newcastle, 
9 Nov., 1600. 
' -e, Anne, bapt. at same church, 21 Jan., 


1597/8. 

d, Mary, bapt. at same church, 14 Sept., 
1602; married (date wanting) John Steven- 
son, of Byerside by Medomsley, Co. Durham. 

4. Tobias Dudley, s. and h. of Ambrose 
and Isabella Dudley; b. c. 1597; aged eigh- 
teen when his father registered his pedigree 
in 1615; of Chopwell, Co. Durham, c. 1640- 
1661; buried at Ryton, Co. Durham, 30 May, 
1661, aged sixty-four. Married (date want- 
ing) Jane, daughter of Sir William Blakis- 
ton of Gibside, by Whickham, Co. Durham, 
who was buried at Ryton 7 Apr., 1690, by 
whom he had issue an only child—a daugh- 
ter Jane, who married (date wanting) 
Robert Clavering. He was buried at Ryton 
10 Feb., 1675/6; she was buried at Ryton 
28 Oct., 1672. Left issue—two sons and two 
daughters. 

5. Ann Dudley, widow of (name wanting) 
Dudley, was a leaseholder of a staithroom 
(wharf) on the south side of the river Tyne 
at Gateshead in 1647. 

(Authorities: Bourne, ‘ History of New- 
castle’ (1730); Brand, ‘History of Newcastle’ 


(1789) ; Welford, ‘ History of Newcastle and | 


Gateshead’ (1895); Surtees, ‘ History of 
Durham,’ ii. (1840); Visitation, 1615; ‘ St. 


penes So Os 2k 
J. W. Fawcett. 


GYLVESTER (clxvii. 422).—A family of 
Hall near Darton, a few miles north-west of 
Barnsley, about the period mentioned. The 


first to acquire the property was John Silves- 


ter, who purchased it in 1700 from Sir | 
Francis Burdett, having in 1695 advanced | 


money on the security of it. He died in 1722 
at the age of seventy and was buried at 
Darton. It is stated that he was at some time 
anchor-smith at the Tower of 
Several members of the family, 
William and Thomas brothers of John, and 
William and Thomas sons of Thomas, and 
their sister’s husband William Berresford, 
were also of the Tower. 

The Silvester family were of High Green 
and Chapeltown in Ecclesfield from 1583 to 
1683. A tablet on the south wall of Birth- 
waite chapel records the death of the Rev. 
Edward Silvester, nephew of John Silvester, 
who married Anne Wentworth, daughter of 
Godfrey Wentworth of Hickleton, and died 
in 1727 aged thirty-six. Birthwaite Hall was 
mainly built by John Silvester and this 
nephew. When Edward died the estates 
descended to his cousin John Smith. 
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John Silvester was also the owner of 
property at -Newlands, Altofts, Normanton, 
Kexborough, Haigh, and Purston Jaglin all 


| in Yorkshire. 


A Gamaliel Silvester, gentleman, lived at 
Osgodby in Lincolnshire and owned lands in 
Darton. 

These details are given by W. S. Banks in 
‘Walks round Wakefield ’ (1871). 

The name Silvester is more ancient than 
the Huguenot era as is shown by a couple of 
instances given by Bardsley from the Hundred 
Silvestre le Enneyse and Thomas fil, 
Silvestre. 

H. ASKEw. 


‘CHOES (clxvii. 259, 303, 340).—‘ London 

Stories Old and New,’ by John o’ London, 
contains an account of ‘The Westminster 
The bridge is Labelye’s fine 
structure built in 1739, the alcoves of which, 
placed on either side, produced a curious 
echo. According to ‘‘ Londoner” in 1904 
this echo was the means which led to the 
discovery of a murder. This suggested the 
topic for a play entitled ‘ The Mystery of the 
Murder on Westminster Bridge.’ What was 


| the murder in question ? 
Nicholas Registers, Newcastle’; Deeds, etc., | 


H. AsKEw. 


CLOCKM AKERS 


W ESTMORLAND 
(clxvii. 441).—A list of North Country 


| Clockmakers of the seventeenth, eighteenth 
Silvester owned the estate of Birthwaite | a 


and nineteenth centuries was compiled by 


| C. Leo Reid, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and pub- 
| lished in 1925. Therein will be found many 


references to the Westmorland clockmakers 
inquired about, with descriptions of their 
handicraft. The notes about the produe- 
tions of Jonas Barber, Winster, are especi- 
ally interesting. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


BXELANATION OF PHRASE WANTED 
LU (clxvii. 441).—In writing “ Let not the Sun 
in Capricorn go down upon thy Wrath,” 
‘ Letter to a Friend,’ sect. xliv., and ‘ Christian 
Morals,’ Part i., sect. xv., Browne was quot 
ing St. Paul, Ephes. iv. 26: “ Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath” (R. V. margin 
“Greek, provocation ”) with a slight modifica- 
tion and an addition. Browne’s own note ex- 
plains the meaning of the addition: “ Even 
when the days are shortest.” It may be 
noticed that in the ‘ Letter to a Friend’ “ thy 
Wrath ” is followed by “ but write thy Wrongs 
in Water,” while in the ‘Christian Morals’ 
we have “but write thy wrongs in Ashes.” 
Whitaker’s Almanack will show when the 
sun enters the sign Capricornus in December. 


Epwarp Bensty. 
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The Library. 


The Cambridge Ancient History X. The 
Augustan Empire 44 B.c.-a.D. 70. Edited 
by S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, M. P. 
Charlesworth. (Cambridge University 
Press. £1 17s. 6d. net). 

The Cambridge Ancient History, volume of 
plates IV. Prepared by C. T. Seltman. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
net). 


[HE latest instalment of this monument of 
co-operative scholarship is of even more 
impressive bulk than its predecessors and, 
like the proverbial egg, it is full of meat. 
To do justice to its contents in a few lines 
is impossible. Its conspicuous qualities are 
perhaps the range and soundness of the learn- 
ing upon which it is based, though the real 
erudition of many sections is worn with 
admirable lightness, and a sobriety of judg- 
ment which supplies happy proof that it is 
not necessary to be sensational to avoid being 
dull. The usual accessories are as good as 
ever, and the bibliographies of this volume 
will place working scholars under a_ yet 
further debt. The main burden of the poli- 
volume is 





tical narrative throughout the 
borne by Mr. Charlesworth with some help 
from Dr. Tarn and Professor Momigliano, 
of Rome, who also contributes a chapter on 


Herod of Judaea. The period is rich in fig- 
ures of outstanding psychological as well as 
historical interest, — Antony, Cleopatra, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, Herod, to 
mention but some. Particularly interesting 
and probably .just is Tarn’s estimate of Cleo- 
patra. The chapters of Sir Henry Stuart 
Jones on the Augustan constitution, of Mr. 
Stevenson on administration, and of Profes- 
sor Anderson on the Eastern Frontiers, are 
by acknowledged experts and will need no 
special recommendation to students of the 
Empire. It is pleasant, however, to be able 
to welcome the very sound and careful work 
of a scholar of the younger generation in 
Mr. Syme’s sections which deal with the 
Northern Frontiers, except for the invasion 
of Britain which almost inevitably has fal- 
len to Mr. Collingwood. Of the ‘‘ extras,” 
Professor Adcock has put in a useful chap- 
ter on the achievement of Augustus summar- 
ising and bringing together the main issues; 
Professor Oertel of Bonn deals with indus- 
try and commerce; Professor Nock has 
sketched the religious development of the 
period, and Mrs. Strong continues the story 





of Roman and Italic art. The chapter on 
Augustan literature by Dr. Glover inevitably 
fails to be dull and contains some felicities, 
though not all the literary judgments in it 
will command universal assent. Finally, 
mention must be made of Mr. Last’s chapter 
on the Social Policy of Augustus which is in 
some ways the best individual contribution 
to an admirable volume. 

The fourth volume of plates illustrates 
Volumes ix. and x. of the History. Dr. 
Seltman has again performed his task in 
an exemplary way, and the matter presented 
is admirably selected. That it is not, apart 
from its historical interest, as delightful a 
picture-book as its predecessors, is not the 
fault of Cambridge University nor of the 
editor, but of the artistic period which it 
covers. Even so, others than ancient his- 
torians may find it worth possessing if only 
for the series of portrait busts, which in- 
cludes a fine reproduction of the magnifi- 
cent ‘ Brutus.’ 


English Poetry and the English Language. 
By F. W. Bateson. (Oxford: the Clar- 
endon Press. 6s. net). 


ITERARY criticism, since such a multi- 
tude of ingenious minds occupy them- 
selves with it, is not likely within any time 
we can look forward to to die away. Yet 
its cleverness, its abundance of ideas, its 
frequent relentless use of classification, its 
endless criticism of earlier criticism make 
it, we believe, now-a-days, something of a 
disintegrator of poetry. One hopes that 
poets read it but little, though observing 
with concern that some poets themselves pro- 
duce it. Since there’s no help, the best we 
can do is to enjoy and profit by so much of 
it as lends itself to enjoyment. Mr. Bate- 
son’s book, which he describes as ‘‘ an ex- 
periment in literary history,’’ is one of those 
which the disgruntled lover of poetry can 
largely enjoy. He distinguishes, to begin 
with, between the nature and the function 
of literary criticism and of literary history. 
It is to the latter that he addresses himeelf ; 
he finds the continuous thread which turns 
the records of successive events into true his- 
tory in the relation, from period to period, 
between poetry and the changing language 
and theories of language of the day. Per- 
haps he is not absolutely consistent in keep- 
ing criticism and history separate, but no 
reader will quarrel with him for that. 
There are two principal omissions, which 
we think do actually constitute defects in his 
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account of poetry. 
reference to the ear, to music, in poetry. We 
have so little reading aloud now-a-days that 
this side of poetry is less and less attended 
to. 
in itself, inattention to it will certainly 
somewhat falsify judgment of earlier poetry, 


most of which was assuredly, in 7 Lage | Hatt, has now for some years been carryin 
hus, the 


sense of it, written to be heard. 
Victorian ear for verse means a great deal 
both in poet and reader. The second omis- 
sion is that of any discussion of diction in 
relation to large design in poetry. Virtu- 
ally all Mr. Bateson’s remarks are applic- 
able only to short pieces. 
siders longer poems, as he considers drama, 
as hardly ‘‘ pure’’ poetry, but of this, too, 
some discussion seems required. 


Whether or not that is a good thing | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


The first is the insufficient | means always disagree. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Sheffield Ma 
orial Records from 1424 to 1624. Vol. II 
Compiled and annotated by T. Walter Halli 
(Sheffield: J. W. Northend). 

HIS new volume of the valuable wo 
which our correspondent, Mr, T. WALrvE 


on, contains three parts. The first is ai 
abridged translation of a register of the title 


| deeds of copyholders of Sheffield made by Wik 
_liam West, of the Inner Temple, who camg 
| to Sheffield as an important official in 1580, 


| This part occupies something under three 
He probably con- | 


fourths of the volume. 
The second part sets out a small misce 


| laneous collection of charters relating to th 


We liked best the chapter on the Eliza- | 


bethans, Metaphysicals and Augustans. 
Many things in it offer matter for good dis- 
pute, but in the main we agreed with Mr. 
Bateson’s contentions, and found much use- 
ful suggestion in them. 
and nineteenth century he seems to us less 
happy, partly because he appears to be vir- 
tually estimating them by means of contrast 
with modern poetry rather than by their 
intrinsic worth or failure. Yet his observa- 
tions—say those on the value of mere rapid- 
ity in romantic poetry, or those on Victorian 
feeling and the language of feeling, or, 
again, thdse eliciting the significance of 
‘““ poetic diction ’’—are wont to be arresting 
and often illuminating. (By he way, he 
does not see that the fondness for numbers 
in Rossetti and Swinburne—almost certainly 
derived from Keats’s ‘‘ kisses four’’—are a 
finical development of the ‘‘ pattern.’’) 

In what he says on present day poetry, he 
seems a little rash in admiration just as in 
some of his fault-finding with the nineteenth- 
century he is a little unfair—witness the lines 
he has chosen from Matthew Arnold for dis- 
section. We cannot think that a line like 
Wilfred Owen’s 

The pallor of girls’ brows shall be their pall 
will be hailed by future critics as “ 
which is inescapable’’; and we should not 
agree that a poem with a ‘‘ plot,’”’ i.e, a 
story, was necessarily intrinsically prose. 
But we close the book after all grateful to 
the author, for to disagree with him, wit- 
tily provocative as he often shows himself, 
is a pleasure — and, besides, we do by no 


Sheffield district in date from 1267 to 1624 
The third gives us the story of the rescu 


| of so much as it was possible to rescue @ 


Owlerton Hall. In the parish of Ecclesfie! 


| now merged in Sheffield, Owlerton Hall w 


On the eighteenth | 


the manor-house and residence of the lo 
of the manor until about 1640. At a dat 
not known it was converted into tenements 


| but, as a photograph here shows, it retaine 


| realising the loss if the 


in 1930 the observation-hole in the gable i 
the roof. In the year following demolitic 
was in progress, when it chanced that th 
owner of Woodthorpe Hall, Holmesfield, Mr 
S. B. Shepley, passed that way. Instant 
old manor-how 


| should entirely disappear, he arranged t 


| have all the stones worth preserving—string 


courses, coping-stones, corbels, stone muF 
lioned windows, the two observation-holes, 
and the stones forming the main entrance= 
sent to Woodthorpe Hall, where they we 
re-erected as a porch. Woodthorpe (of whi¢ 


| Mr. Hari gives a brief account) offered 


poetry | 





fitting place for the relics; a photograp 
shows how well the porch harmonizes w 
the Hall. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A.H.R.—Mr. H. M. Cashmore, City Librari 
of Birmingham, writes to us:— “ It seems 
sible that A.H.R. lives near Birmingham. 
so, I would suggest that he comes to the 
ference Library where he may examine 
volumes of the Aylesford Collection and als 
see works on Warwickshire which may 
with his other enquiries.” 

Mr. Eveene F. MacPrxe, Mr. R. A. Marti 
Dixon of THearne and J. W. F.—Cordial tha 
for Christmas greetings and sincere recipr 
tion of all good wishes 
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